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THE COLLEGES IN “WHO’S 
WHO IN AMERICA” 


THE sustained interest in the earlier papers which 
we have published on the representation of the 
American colleges in “Who’s Who in America” leads 
us to believe that the present study will be welcomed 
by college administrators and officers of alumni asso- 
ciations as well as by others interested in higher edu- 
cation in the United States. 

While we recognize that the colleges have influ- 
enced the life of the country enormously by the great 
army of young men who have received the college 
degree, the reputation of an institution over the years 
appears to depend to no small extent on the small 
group of alumni who have attained positions of 
eminence. This study, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, endeavors to present an objective measure 
of what the several colleges have contributed by 
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alumni, who are still alive, to this very select group. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood in regard to the 
importance which we place upon an objective evalua- 
tion of the colleges. Their influence extends to thou- 
sands of graduates who are not in the “Who’s Who” 
family and who have enriched our corporate life 
greatly. We cannot say to what extent a particular 
college has been responsible for the position in the 
community which a particular individual has come 
to occupy. There are too many variables involved 
to permit of such a determination. We believe, how- 
ever, that a study of the alumni of the colleges, like 
the present one, may throw light upon the question 
of how certain educational policies and practices have 
affected the output of leading alumni over the years. 

Our previous studies were based upon the volumes 
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of “Who’s Who” for the years of 1928-29 and 1938- 
39. The present one is based upon the volume for 
1950-51. In every ease we have eredited the name 
to the college which granted the bachelor’s degree, 
regardless of the number of years of attendance in 
other colleges previously. We have not differentiated 
between the several baccalaureates, but in those cases 
in which baccalaureates were awarded in different 
categories the first one has been chosen. Likewise, 
attendance for four years without graduation from 
a college has not been regarded as the equivalent of 
the degree for our purposes. 

The number of biographees in this volume reached 
41,485 as contrasted with 28,805 in 1928 and 31,545 
in 1938. The number of college graduates in these 
volumes has increased from 16,433 in 1928 to 18,813 
in 1938 and 29,203 in 1950; an inerease respectively 
from 57.1 to 59.6 and 70.4 per cent. 

The number of colleges represented in the current 
volume is 963 as contrasted with 815 twelve years ago. 
Of these 289 have furnished at least 15 names each 
and together furnish 26,680, or 91.3 per cent of the 
whole number. Thus there are 678 colleges which 
furnish an average of slightly more than seven each. 

The number of alumni of each college having at 
least 15 representatives in the “Who’s Who” family 
is given in Table 1, together with the numerical and 
percentage gain or loss since our 1938 study was 
made. 


TABLE 1 


GAINS AND LOSSES OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COLLEGES 
SINCE 1938 





Rank College 1950 1938 —— 





Acadia 
Ala. Tech. 

Ala. Univ. 
Albion 

Alfred 
Allegheny 
Amherst 
Annapolis 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Augustana 
Austin 

Baker 
Beldwin-Wallace 
Barnard 

Bates 

Baylor 

Beloit 

Berea 

Bethany (W. Va.) 
Birm. Southern 
Boston Col. 
Boston Univ. 
20wdoin 

Brig. Young 
Brit. Col. 
Brooklyn P. I. 
Brown 

Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell 

Butler 

Cal. Tech. 
Calif. Univ. 
Carleton 
Carnegie Tech. 
Carson Newman 
Case 

Catholic Univ. 
Citadel 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 








College 193g Gainor Per 
Loss Cent 





Central (Mo.) 
Centre 
Charleston 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
ae i es 
Clark (Mass.) 
Clemson 
Coe 
Colby 
Colgate 
Colo. A. & M. 
Colo. Col. 
Colo. S. Mines 
Colo. Univ. 
Columbia 
Cornell Col. 
Cornell Univ. 
Creighton 
Cumberland 
Dalhousie 
Dartmouth 
Davidson 
Dayton 
Denison 
Denver 
DePauw 
Detroit Univ. 
Delaware Univ. 
Dickinson 
Deane 
Drake 
Duke 
Earlham 
Emory 
Emory & Henry 
Emporia 
Erskine 
Eureka 
Florida 
Fordham 
Franklin (Ind.) 
Frank. & Marsh. 
Furman 
Georgetown Coll. 
Georgetown Univ. 
Geo. Washington 
Ga. Tech. 
Georgia 
Gettysburg 
Gonzaga 
Goucher 
Greenville 
Grinnell 
Hamilton 
Hamline 
Hampden-Sydney 
Harvard 
Haverford 
Hiram 
Hobart 
Hope 
Holy Cross 
Hopkins 
Howard Col. 
Hunter 
Idaho 
Illinois Col. 
Illinois Tech. 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan 
Indiana 
Iowa St. Cel. 
Iowa St. Teach. Col. 
Iowa 2 
Iowa Wesleyan 
James Millikin 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas St. Col. 
Kansas St. Teach. 
Col. 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Kenyon 
Knox 
Lafayette 
Lake Forest 
Lawrence 
Lebanon Valley 
Lehigh 
Louisiana 
Louisville 
Loyola (Balt.) 
Luther 
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600 
163 
286 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 








Rank College 


Gain or 
Loss 


Per 


ae a e Gain or 
Rank College 1950 1938 Loss 





—— 
Macalester 
McGill 
McMaster 
Maine 
Manchester 
Manitoba 
Marietta 
Marquette 
Maryland 
Maryville 
M.I.T. 
Massachusetts 
Miami (Ohio) 
Mercer 
Mich. Agri. Col. 
Mich. St. Teach. Col. 
Michigan 
Middlebury 
Millsaps 
Minnesota 
Miss. Col. 
Miss. St. Col. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Monmouth 
Montana Sch. Mines 
Montana 
Morningside 
Mount Holyoke 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg 
Muskingum 
National Univ.(D. C.) 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York Law Sch. 
New York Univ. 
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No, Carolina St. Col. °: 


No. Carolina 

No. Dakota 

Northeastern 

Kirksville (Mo.) 
Se. °F. COR. 

Northwestern Univ. 

Norwich 

Notre Dame 

Oberlin 

Occidental 

Ohio Northern 

Ohio State 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan 

Oklahoma A. & M. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon St. College 

Oregon 

Ottawa (Kans.) 

Otterbein 

Ouachita 

Pacific Col. 

Park Col. 

Parsons 

Peabody Teach. Col. 

Penn College 

Penna. St. College 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 

Pomona 

Princeton 

Purdue 

Queens (Canada) 

Radcliffe 

Randolph-Macon 

Reed 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Ripon 

Roanoke 

Rochester 

Rose Polytechnic 

Rutgers 

St. Johns (Md.) 

St. Lawrence 

St. Louis 

St. Olaf 

Simpson 

Smith 

So. Carolina 

So. Dakota St. Col. 

So. Dakota 

Southern California 

Southern Methodist 
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Southwestern (Tenn.) ¢ 
Southwestern (Tex.) 
Springfield College 
Stanford 

Stetson 

Stevens 
Swarthmore 
Syracuse 

Temple 

Tennessee 

Texas A. & M. 
Texas 

Toronto 
Transylvania 
Trinity (Conn.) 
Trinity (Tex.) 
Tri-State 

Tufts 

Tulane 

Union (N. Y.) 
Univ. of the South 
Upper lowa 

Utah Agri. College 
Utah 

Ursinus 

Valperaiso 
Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vermont 

Va. Mil. Institute 
Va. Poly. Institute 
Virginia 

Wabash 

Wake Forest 
Washburn 
Washington (Md.) 
Washington St. Col. 
Wash. Univ. (Mo.) 
Wash. Univ. (Wash.) 
Wash. & Jefferson 
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Western Maryland 
Western Reserve 
Westminster (Mo.) 
Westminster (Pa.) 

West Point 

West Virginia 

Whitman 

Willamette 

Wm. and Mary 

Wm. Jewell 

Williams 

Wisconsin 

Wittenberg 

Wofford 

Woodstock 

Wooster 

Worcester 

Wyoming 24 
Yale 1,299 
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Harvard continues to lead with 1,566 names, a gain 
of 11 per cent over her representation in 1938, and 
Yale ranks second with 1,299, a gain of 29 per cent. 
Michigan stands third with 754 names, a gain of 66 
per cent, and Princeton is fourth with 746, a gain of 
45 per cent. Columbia is fifth with 653, a gain of 
41 per cent, and West Point is sixth with 631, a gain 
of 186 per cent. Cornell follows in seventh place 
with 630, a gain of 53 per cent, and Wisconsin stands 
eighth with 585, a gain of 71 per cent. Annapolis 
ranks ninth with 566 alumni, a gain of 199 per cent, 
and Chicago ranks tenth with 517 names, a gain of 85 
per cent. These ten institutions have increased their 
combined representation from 5,289 to 7,947, or 50.3 
per cent. If West Point and Annapolis, however, 
are omitted since their increases are abnormally high 
on account of the rapid expansion of the armed 
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services in both World Wars, the others have in- 
creased their representation only by 38.1 per cent. 
The next 22 institutions, each of which is represented 
by 200 or more alumni, have together furnished 14,355 
names and have gained in the aggregate 55.2 per cent. 
In fact only two institutions in this group show de- 
creases from their 1938 contribution. Omitting the 
military and naval academies, the first ten institutions 
furnish 6,731 names, or 23.1 per cent of all the col- 
lege graduates. Twenty-two years ago they fur- 
nished 27.5 per cent. 

There are 23 institutions with representations of 
100 to 199 which have furnished together 3,148 
alumni, a gain of 25.3 per cent. None of these shows 
a loss since 1938 and Georgetown and Notre Dame 
show respective gains of 600 and 338 per cent. 
These may be explained in part at least by the fact 
that in our 1938 study these institutions were repre- 
sented by 23 and 24 alumni respectively, numbers 
which did not include professional degrees of bacca- 
laureate rank. 

There are 50 institutions in the United States and 
Canada which are represented by from 60 to 99 
names in the current volume. These have furnished 


together 3,704 names, a gain of 55.6 per cent over 
the 1938 figure for the same colleges. 

If our tabulations are correct, 31 of the 289 in- 
stitutions having at least 15 representatives have lost 


180 names, or 11.3 per cent of their 1938 names. 
These are for the most part rather small institutions. 
Only 13 of them had more than 40 names in the 1938 
volume. Besides the losses of Brown and Amherst 41 
and 26 respectively, Trinity (Conn.) has lost 9, Cor- 
nell College and Franklin (Ind.) have each lost 8, 
Emory, Henry, Hobart, and Worcester have each lost 
7, and Colby and Washington and Jefferson have each 
lost 6. 

The contributions of the colleges of the various 
sections of the country to the “Who’s Who” family 
show some notable changes since our 1938 study. 
Quantitative and qualitative changes in the popula- 
tion are reflected in these changes. Increases in the 
urban population are associated very closely with in- 
creases in the representation in “Who’s Who”. Table 
2 shows the changes in the productivity of the col- 
leges in different sections of the country over the 20 
years that our studies have covered. The Canadian 
colleges and the military and naval academies are 
not included. 

The New England colleges, which furnished 33.4 
per cent in 1928 of the representatives of all the col- 
leges, furnished 30.9 per cent in 1938 and 21.5 in 
1950. The Middle Atlantic states have likewise 
shown a continuous drop in relative importance dur- 
ing the same period, from 23.8 to 23.1 to 19.5 per 
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cent. On the other hand the Mississippi and Missoy,; 
Valley institutions have shown an increase from 98 9 
to 30.8 to 36.8 per cent in our successive studies, The 
institutions of the South Atlantic states have gaine 
very little over the years. In 1928 they furnished 
7.8 per cent of all the names, 8.4 in 1938, and 83 


TABLE 2 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE COLLEGES 














New England 
Mid Atlantic 

S. Atlantic 
South. Inland 
Gulf 

Mo. & Miss. Val. 
Pacific & S. W. 
Mountain 
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100.1 14,268 100.2 13,045 100 





per cent in the current volume. The institutions of 
the Pacific Coast and Southwest states have more than 
doubled their representation since 1928 when they 
furnished only 2.6 per cent of all the names. In the 
current volume they furnish 5.8 per cent. The Gulf 
states which furnished only 1.4 per cent of the names 
in 1928 have increased their representation to 3, 
The Southern Inland states have remained quite sta- 
tionary. In 1928 they furnished 2.1, in 1938, 2.2, and 
in 1950, 2.3 per cent. In our earlier reports none of 
the Mountain states was mentioned since none con- 
tributed as many as 15 names. In the current volume 
these states have added 2.2 per cent. 

The distribution by years of graduation of the rep- 
resentatives of individual institutions compared with 
that of the whole group is of interest in showing 
trends and so in predicting future changes. Table 3 
shows the distribution by age of the representatives 
of all the institutions having at least 100 each and 
also the age distribution of the entire “Who’s Who" 
family reduced to a percentage basis. Expansion or 
contraction of the student body, changes in educa- 
tional policy, entrance and graduation requirements, 
organization of campus activities, changes in urban 
and rural populations may be mentioned as among 
the factors which influence the numbers. 

In order to compare institutions having repre- 
sentations of different sizes, numbers graduating in 
each quinquennium are expressed as percentages of 
the total representation of each college. Those who 
are familiar with the written and unwritten histories 
of the individual colleges will no doubt, in some in- 
stances at least, be able to correlate them with change: 
in policies, practices, and personnel of the individual 
colleges. 

The distributions by year of graduation of Harvard 
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TABLE 3 


QUINQUENNIA OF GRADUATION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF COLLEGES 
(DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES) 
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and Yale representatives are very similar to each 
other. Both show a preponderance of graduates ear- 
lier than 1910. Both institutions have about 45 per 
cent of their total representation in this period in 
contrast to about 37 per cent for the same period as 
the norm for, the colleges generally. Michigan which 
now ranks third in total number of graduates shows 
an unusually high representation for the period 1890- 
94 and 1910-14. The distribution of Princeton rep- 
resentatives approximates rather closely the norm. 
In only one period, 1905-09, is there as much as 1 per 
cent variance from the norm. Columbia shows a de- 


ficiency of graduates in the 1905-14 period and an 
excess above the norm up to 1904. 

The graduates of West Point in the decade 1900-09 
are less well represented in the “Who’s Who” family 
than the norm, but then their number increases prac- 
tically to the norm in the next period of five years and 
under the stimulus of World War I, with the great 
expansion of our military forces, the number rises 
to 25.8 per cent in 1915-19. In the following decade 
the numbers are close to the norm. In contrast, the 
representation of the graduates of Annapolis is con- 
sistently below the norm up to 1904 but for the next 
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15 years is well above the average and reaches the 
highest concentration of any institution in the 1915- 
19 period of 30.4 per cent. 

The impact of the University of California on the 
country became markedly greater in the period 1910- 
24 and the University of Pennsylvania surpasses the 
norm for 1905-19. Wisconsin’s graduates are espe- 
cially well represented in the period 1910-24 when 
65.8 per cent were graduated in contrast with the 
norm of 59.8 for the same period. [Illinois exhibits 
a heavy preponderance in the 1905-24 period when 
no less than 73.4 per cent of her representation gradu- 
ated as contrasted with less than 60 per cent which is 
the norm. 

The graduates of M.I.T. are rather older than the 
average for 29.1 per cent of her representation gradu- 
ated before 1905 as contrasted with the norm of 16.9 
per cent for the same period. In 1920-24, however, 
her representation rose nearly 1 per cent above the 
norm. 

Dartmouth exhibits a deficiency in the 1905-09 pe- 
riod but is well above the average for the decade 1910- 
19 and again in 1925-39 when she furnished 21.2 per 
cent, 4.8 per cent above the norm. 

The distribution of Stanford is somewhat irregular. 
Her representation did not reach the norm until the 
1895-99 period, ten years after her foundation. It 
fell below the norm in the next quinquennium and 
again in the decade 1915-24. In the ’30’s, however, 
her representation rose to 22.8 per cent as against the 
norm of only 15.2. 

The University of Missouri first exceeded the norm 
in 1905-09 and far exceeded it in the next quinquen- 
nium. But up to 1905 her representation was only 
15.2 per cent—12 per cent below the norm. Nebraska 
on the other hand exceeded the norm in 1895-99 and 
again in 1905-1914 and declined below the norm in 
1915-24. Indiana University in the 15 years between 
1905 and 1919 exceeded the norm for the period by 
11.1 per cent with 55.8 per cent of her total repre- 
sentation. 

The most striking divergence from the norm in the 
distribution of Texas’ representation appears in 1920- 
29 when 35.6 per cent of her representation graduated 
as contrasted with a norm of 25.3. Iowa’s distribu- 
tion is quite close to the norm except for the decade 
1905-14 when it fell somewhat below but in the 
decade 1920-29 her numbers rose above the norm. 
The representation of Kansas shows an excess above 
the norm for the period 1890-94, was below the norm 

for fifteen years and above the norm for the next 15 
years, and again in 1930-34 was above the line. 

Williams and Amherst both up to 1904 show the 
great influence which they exerted comparatively 
early. During this time 33.6 per cent of Williams’ 
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representation and 32.4 of Ambherst’s graduated , 
compared with the norm of 23.2 per cent. William; 
rose above the norm in 1905-09, receded during the 
next 20 years, showing a very low point in 1920-94 
Amherst, on the other hand, fell below the norm jp 
1905-09, exceeded it in the next five years, but in 
the 1920-34 period was markedly low with only 294 
per cent in contrast with the norm of 30.3 per cent. 

Northwestern did not begin to rise above the norn 
until the 1910 period, had a low representation in the 
next quinquennium, but recovered her position jy 
1920-24 and again 10 years later. 

The distribution of Brown’s representation is quite 
irregular. In the 15-year period 1895-1909, her per- 
centage rises above the norm to 46.2 as against a norm 
of 31.2, but in the next quarter century only 457 
per cent of her representation graduated as contrasted 
with the norm of 61 per cent. 

The graduates of Hopkins stand above the norm up 
to 1900, but since that time there has been a deficit 
especially marked in the 1914-19 period, 9.9 per cent. 

The University of Virginia in general exhibits less 
than the average percentage of alumni in “Who's 
Who” up to 1910, except for the period 1895-99, but 
from 1910 to 1924 shows an increasing proportion for 
each five-year period and all above the average. 
From 1925 to 1934 there was a decline below the gen- 
eral average but in the 1935-39 period there was an- 
other rise above the norm. North Carolina on the 
other hand exhibits numbers above the average until 
1904, an excess of 4.3 per cent, and in the next 20 
years a deficit of 8.5 per cent. For the next five 
years, 1925-29, and again 10 years later her repre- 
sentation was above the norm but in the intervening 
years there was a deficit. 

Oberlin’s representation shows a significant de- 
pression in the 1900-04 period and again in 1915-19 
but is conspicuously above the average in the decade 
1905-14. 

George Washington conforms fairly closely to the 
normal distribution over the years with a notably low 
period, 1905-09, and a high in 1920-24. 

Up to the turn of the century, Wesleyan’s repre- 
sentation was uniformly high above the norm and 
again in the period 1910-14, but since that time the 
production of representatives has been below the 
norm. The College of the City of New York is well 
represented by graduates preceding 1904 and again 
in the period 1915-19, but during the decade 1905-14 
her representation was below the norm. Syracuse ex- 
ceeded the norm from 1900 to 1914 but since the latter 
time her contribution to the “Who’s Who” family has 
been under the norm. Georgetown’s alumni up to 
1909 and in the period 1915-19 are represented by 
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numbers below the norm but show a great rise in 
1910-14 and 1920-29. 

The University of Washington finds her representa- 
tion greatly concentrated in the period 1915-34 with 
76.1 per cent as contrasted with a norm of 45.6 per 
cent. Vanderbilt University exhibits a deficiency of 
representation in 1895-99 but makes it up in the 
next five-year period and exceeds the norm for the 
following decade and also for the period 1930-34. 
Forty-four per cent of Ohio Wesleyan’s representa- 
tives graduated before 1909 as contrasted with 37.2, 
the norm. The representation of Toronto seems to 
be even more concentrated than the preceding, for 
57.8 per cent were graduated up to 1909. 

Iowa State rises above the norm in 1905-09 and 
again in 1920-24 and to a less extent in 1930-39. 
Purdue is notably below the average up to 1904 with 
a total representation of only 15.4 per cent as con- 
trasted with the norm of 23.2 per cent. The quin- 
quennium 1905-09 furnished 20.3 per cent as against 
a norm of 14 in 1915-19, 18.7 per cent as against 
15.3; and in 1925-29, 20.3 per cent of her representa- 
tives graduated as against 16.4 the norm. Georgia 
shows a distribution with fluctuations above and be- 
low the norm up to 1909. In the following 15 years, 
however, her representation is strongly concentrated 
with 56.5 per cent while the norm for the same years 
is 45.8 per cent, and in the 1925-29 period, her repre- 
sentation is only about half the norm. 

DePauw’s representation is quite divergent from 
the norm. Throughout the ’90’s, for example, it was 
27.3 per cent as contrasted with 10.9 per cent, the 
norm. The period 1900-04 shows a great deficiency 
and 1910-14 a notable excess, but since that time her 
representation has been lower than the norm. Ala- 
bama also shows an excess in the earlier years with 
9.2 per cent up to 1894 as against a norm of 6 per 
cent and in the next 15 years furnished only 22.5 
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per cent as against a norm of 31.2 per cent. The 
quinquennia beginning in 1910 and 1935 show a 
marked rise above the norm. Pennsylvania State 
College shows a great concentration of her alumni in 
the 20 years beginning with 1915 with 55.5 per cent 
instead of the norm of 45.6 per cent. 

Washington and Lee exhibits an excess of 10 per 
cent above the norm for 1910-14, but otherwise the 
differences are not unusual except for a decided de- 
ficiency, 3.6 per cent as against a norm of 10.2 for 
the years 1900-04. Cincinnati shows an excess of 
representation up to 1904 of 5.9 per cent above the 
norm and then a deficiency to 3.2 per cent below the 
norm and then for 20 years an alternate excess and 
deficiency. 

Bowdoin, in spite of her age and early prestige, 
appears to be below the norm up to 1889 but in the 
following 30 years her representation exceeds the 
norm by 13.1 per cent. During the next decade her 
representation is practically normal but in the sue- 
ceeding 10 years she furnished only 12.7 per cent in- 
stead of the normal 25.3 per cent. 

Notre Dame and Oklahoma exhibit a certain simi- 
larity in the distribution of their representatives in 
that there is a great excess which began at Oklahoma 
in 1910-14 and at Notre Dame in 1915-19. Up to 
1910 Oklahoma, which was founded in 1890, is repre- 
sented by only 13 per cent as against a norm of 37.2 
while Notre Dame up to 1915 accumulated only 26 
per cent of her “Who’s Who” family instead of the 
normal 52.6 per cent for the same period. 

It is quite impossible for us to determine at this 
time the significance of these variations from the 
norm. We hope the figures presented may be of in- 
terest to those more intimately acquainted with the 
histories of the several institutions and that the scores 
of the several institutions may be valued as are the 
seores of contests in other than intellectual fields. 





THE VALUE OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS TO THE STUDENT* 


Frank R. KILLE 
Carleton College 


Decisions on admissions are influenced by the cur- 
rent econoniic conditions, the prevailing educational 
philosophies, and the various educational services 
which are available. Furthermore, each campus has 
its own peculiar traditions, convictions, and objectives 


1 Based on a paper given at the Regional Conference 
on Problems of College Admission, sponsored by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, at Evanston (IIL), 
March 3, 1951. 


which introduce still other variable factors. As a re- 
sult, the details of admissions procedures and policies 
present a bewildering variety. 

Nevertheless the basic problems of college admis- 
sions are few, and they have changed but little through 
the years. One may assume that every college desires 
to select students who have the interest and capacity 
to do the work and live the life characteristic of its 
campus with satisfaction and maximum profit. To 
this end, admissions committees in colleges of limited 
enrollments collect and weigh the applicant’s academic 
record, the evidence of his interest in, and ability to 
do, college work, the recommendations on his character 
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participation. 

The best evidence that the student not only has the 
ability to do college work but will apply himself once 
he is there can be found in the secondary-school record 
and in the recommendation of his principal or adviser. 
Few would care to quarrel with that assumption. 
However, the situation which existed several years ago 
was extremely difficult to handle with these data alone. 

Applicants with good records and good recom- 
mendations exceeded the number of places available 
in the colleges of their choice. This presented most 
colleges with a serious public-relations problem. In 
former years, if an able student was refused admission 
by a college, he could usually find a place elsewhere 
with ease. But that was not possible four years ago 
when enrollments were at their peak. 

In order to make as few mistakes as possible Carle- 
ton College decided that the maximum information 
should be obtained on each student. Every member 
of the entering class was asked to provide us with 
scores on both the aptitude and the achievement tests 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
advantages to the students as well as to the college 
were so great that a review of our experience may be 
of interest.to others who have contemplated this step. 

As others have discovered, the test scores were an 
important addition to the school transcript and 
strengthened the principal’s recommendation. Time 
and again a student with a low class ranking from a 
small secondary school (or from a school with which 
we were not familiar) was able to substantiate the 
principal’s claim that the student deserved special 
consideration. Aptitude scores which compared 
favorably with those of students already admitted 
from larger, well-known schools would indicate that 
he might have stood low in class rank in a small class 
simply because his classmates happened to be un- 
usually good. 

In contrast to such cases, very low test scores of 
other students often warned us that, although their 
grade records were good, they might run into trouble 
academically. We have had instances in which honor 
graduates of certain small schools made a very poor 

showing on the board’s tests. Sometimes an explana- 
tion was found in unusual circumstances over which 
the student had no control. But in other cases the 
high grades made in secondary school were in part the 
result of lack of competition. The principal may 
have known that, but in a small community there is 
a limit to what he can say about an honor graduate 
of the local school. With the warning of the low 
board scores which compared this student with thou- 
sands of other young people over the entire country 
who hoped to enter college that year, we were able 
to counsel the student and adjust his academic load 
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at the beginning of the college course. If the scores 

were very low, as they have been on one or two 
occasions, the student was admitted on condition, 
The candidate did not always accept this offer, but jn 
the long run the loss of an applicant is better than 
the failure of a freshman whose secondary-schoo] 
competition gave him the false impression that he was 
doing exceptional work. 

Aptitude scores useful—Another interesting thing 
is that quite frequently among the boys we found 
board aptitude scores which compared favorably with 
those of other boys whose school grades were better 
than and which were often equal to those of girls 
whose grades were much better. In some of these in- 
stances the principal or adviser knew the candidate 
well enough to say that he had not worked in his first 
three years, but now in his senior year he seemed to 
be under way. The scores substantiated: the recom. 
mendation of the principal, and even though final 
course grades were not yet available, the boy could 
be considered a good risk. 

Of course, some secondary schools can furnish apti- 
tude-test data. But the college problem is to handle 
an incoming class composed of students from all kinds 
of preparatory and public high schools, from schools 
of all sizes throughout the country. The committee 
gets hopelessly bogged down, if it tries to compare the 
scores from all the different state and institutional 
testing programs and also tries to make allowances 
for tests taken at different times and under different 
conditions. 

Like other colleges, we give a number of tests dur- 
ing freshman orientation week but we do not want 
to wait until that date to plan our instruction for the 
year or to begin counseling and registering the fresh- 
men in courses. No doubt it could all be done in the 
fall, but the facilities of most small colleges would 
certainly be strained, and I would think the initial 
enthusiasm for any such program of testing would 
rapidly diminish. 

Better articulation needed.—In addition to advance 
warning on unusually poor students, we also get ad- 
vance warning on unusually good ones. I suppose 
one of the great losses in higher education is the 
rather general neglect of this good group. We dis- 
euss the articulation of secondary-school work with 
that of college, but we are frequently most concerned 
about the average student and give most of our time 
to the poorest ones. What about the able and seri- 
ously interested student who is well prepared to enter 
sophomore courses and yet is held in a framework 
of rigid requirements and must repeat work with 
which he is already familiar? Intellectually it is a 
demoralizing experience. 

Fortunately, our curriculum committee recognized 
years ago that the freshman has had an intellectual 
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life before he comes to college and that, if he is a 
student of unusual ability and interest, he should be 
given special academic privileges. To evaluate the 
course work in a multitude of secondary schools from 
the grade records alone was impossible. The board 
scores on achievement tests offered us just what we 
wanted—a standard test, given under uniform con- 
ditions, available any place in the country, protected 
by careful proctoring, and established by a policy- 
making body in which each participating college has 
a voice. 

Our first experience was with the foreign languages. 
During one hour in the final week of the sophomore 
course which satisfies the college requirement in a 
foreign language, we used the board’s reading test. 
After the instructor had made out his grades for the 
year, he was shown the scores made by his students 
on the board test and the correlation of college grades 
and board scores for the department as a whole. 
Upon careful study, the departments agreed that we 
could use a board score of a certain level just as well 
as the instructor’s grade when deciding whether a 
student had met the college graduation requirement 
of one foreign language. Of course, students had 
always had the privilege of asking for a departmental 
examination to gain exemption, but few took this 
initiative. In fact there was some feeling among 
faculty as well as students that the degree of difficulty 
of such an examination would vary greatly and would 
depend too much upon the particular instructor giving 
the test. What we needed was an outside examining 
agency operated by a disinterested party, in which 
students and all members of the faculty would have 
confidence, and we found that in the board. 

Placement in freshman English.—Freshman Eng- 
lish is. another subject which is treated in a similar 
manner. High board scores in verbal aptitude and 
in the achievement test in English composition, 
coupled with a good secondary-school record, qualify 
a student to go directly into the sophomore literature 
course, if he wishes to do so. If he does not do satis- 
factory work, he is moved back into the freshman 
course. Most of the students do satisfactory work. 
The student who, under these conditions, completes 
the sophomore literature course successfully is con- 
sidered to have fulfilled the two-year college require- 
ment in English. 

Last fall the faculty took a similar step in the 
natural sciences. All students who are graduated by 
Carleton College are required to pass two-year 
courses in the natural sciences—one in biological 
sciences and one in the physical sciences. After a 
careful study of high scores on a board test in one 
of the sciences and of grades achieved by these stu- 
dents in college science courses, the science depart- 
ments recommended that high scores on a board 
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achievement test in a natural science be accepted in 
lieu of one of the two college science requirements. 

In none of these instances have we given college 
credit. However, the student gains elective subjects 
which in the case of an unusually well-prepared stu- 
dent may amount to four fifths of a year’s work. I 
would not be surprised to see college faculties move 
in the direction of granting a limited amount of col- 
lege credit once they are familiar with the board’s 
examinations and have clearly defined their gradua- 
tion requirements. Should the board develop more 
thorough achievement tests which can be taken at the 
end of the academic year, colleges would be more 
likely to give serious consideration to the granting 
of college credit to those who achieve high scores, 
particularly in skills such as the use of mathematics, 
English, and foreign languages. I hope that some 
faculties will eventually consider granting credit in 
the natural sciences and social sciences in partial 
fulfillment of requirements which have been estab- 
lished in these areas for the purposes of general edu- 
cation. 

These trends toward the increased use of College 
Entrance Board tests in academic counseling, in place- 
ment in sections of certain courses (a point which I 
have not developed at all), and in granting exemptions 
from certain college graduation requirements have 
developed in response to a real academic need. The 
current national situation will encourage us all to 
give even more serious attention to these adjustments. 
We used to worry about securing a faculty and equip- 
ment; now we must add another worry—that of hav- 
ing time enough to do a quality job at the college 
level. If for many years to come our young men and 
perhaps our young women are to give two years of 
their lives to military service, the board could per- 
form no greater service than to make available tests 
of such quality that colleges would use them to grant 
some ‘college credit to the unusually able and am- 
bitious student. 

One of the greatest values in such a move on the 
part of the college lies in the encouragement which 
would be given to the secondary school. The hand 
of the interested and capable teacher of the subjects 
mentioned ahove would be greatly strengthened by 
this tangible recognition, and the student interested in 
college might feel closer to and better prepared for 
that next step in his education. 

In closing I would like to restate my suggestion in 
the form of four propositions : 


1. Students of unusual ability and interest can do some 
work of college calibre in their secondary schools. 

2. Evidence that they have done so can best be demon- 
strated by achievement tests taken at the end of their 
courses—tests which could also be given occasionally by 
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the colleges in order that each college might establish a 
standard of its own. 

3. Whether credit hours are to be given for high scores 
in these tests or just exemption from certain course re- 
quirements is a matter to be decided by each college. In 
either case the student would benefit, and the secondary 
school doing quality work would be encouraged. 

4. Achievement tests which would be satisfactory to 
educators in both secondary schools and colleges must 
meet certain criteria, among which are the following: 
The test should be offered to secondary school students 
nationally and, if possible, internationally. The tests 
must be administered under strict provisions to guarantee 
full protection of the contents. To be entirely free from 
criticism the administration of the tests should be super- 
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vised by an agency responsive to but independent of th, 
schools and colleges. The tests must be developed }; 
experts in test construction, but the experts must be pn 
sisted by the best thought of instructors in both second. 
ary school and college and by adequate funds for research, 
This is essential not only to maintain the quality of the 
tests but to develop joint confidence in them. 


In view of its long experience with the problems 
of developing and administering tests on a nationa] 
seale and in view of the fact that it is a voluntary 
organization of colleges with secondary school repre. 
sentation, the College Entrance Examination Board 
is one agency to which some of us would turn. 








INCREASED POSTAL RATES ARE 
SOMETIMES JUSTIFIABLE 

One of the tasks of the editorial staff of a journal 
like ScHOOL AND Soctrety is to co-operate with public- 
relations officers, digest their communications care- 
fully, and publish what is likely to keep readers 
abreast of important developments. 

There are times, however, when this task of wading 
through releases becomes wearisome, although that of 
selection for publication is facilitated. It is at these 
times that one wonders how publicity directors decide 
what to publicize and why their employing institutions 
spend the money needed to duplicate and circulate 
such material. It is diffieult to understand the pur- 
pose of some releases. The following example which 
recently reached the editor’s desk is cited in full, but 
with names disguised : 


Paul V. Doe, a senior in the College of Education, Roe 
State University, promptly answered a question Friday 
(Sept. 27) in the class on Recent United States History. 

Dr. Hilary Bronx, an assistant professor of history, 
was discussing American Indians. She asked: ‘‘ What is 
the great Indian problem of today’’? Mr. Doe replied: 
‘*Whether they’ll win the pennant.’’ 


This was marked: “For immediate release.” Its 
purpose is still a puzzle; still more puzzling is why 
money should have been spent on distributing it in 
these times of financial stringency in colleges and 
universities—or at any other time.—I. L. K. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT BY RAYMOND 
WALTERS ON ENROLLMENTS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
RayMOnp WALTERS, president, University of Cin- 
cinnati, in a preliminary analysis of the fall enroll- 
ment of full-time students in colleges and universities, 
reports decreases ranging from 5 to 30 per cent in 82 
per cent of 466 of the country’s approved institutions 


of higher education reporting. Freshman attendances 
are also down in six of our every 10 institutions. The 
declines are not so large as had been forecast, but they 
threaten disastrous financial results to universities and 
colleges. 

By types of institutions the details are as follows: 
Of 466 colleges and universities 82 per cent show 
decreases of from 5 to 30 per cent; 12 per cent show 
no change; and 6 per cent show increases of less than 
12 per cent. Of 95 women’s colleges 56 per cent 
report decreases; 30 per cent, no change; 14 per cent, 
small inereases. Of 53 colleges for men only 76 per 
cent report decreases; 11 per cent, no change; 13 per 
cent, small increases. Of 39 public institutions of 
all types 96 per cent show decreases; 2 per cent, no 
change; 2 per cent, small increases. Of 22 private 
institutions large and small 95 per cent report de- 
creases; 5 per cent, no change; none, increases. Of 
317 arts and sciences colleges 77 per cent show de- 
creases; 15 per cent, no change; 8 per cent, small 
inereases. Of 26 technological colleges 88 per cent 
report decreases; 4 per cent, no change; 8 per cent, 
small inereases. Of 62 teachers colleges 90 per cent 
report decreases; 8 per cent, no change; 2 per cent, 
small increases. 

In the 466 institutions 61 per cent have decreases 
of freshmen less heavy than for their total enroll- 
ments; 19 per cent, no change; 20 per cent, slight in- 
creases. 

The full report by Dr. Walters will be published in 
ScHoo. AnD Society, December 22. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE OFFERS 

SUMMER-SESSION SCHOLARSHIPS 
THE Pan American Union has received an announce- 
ment from the Ambassador of Chile to the United 
States that the University of Chile (Santiago) has 
placed a number of summer-session scholarships at the 
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disposal of the other American republics, of which 
two are for citizens of the United States. The scholar- 
ships cover tuition, room, and board, but do not pro- 
vide for transportation to and from Chile. 

Applications for the scholarships must be submitted 
by November 15 in order to permit their consideration 
for the opening of the summer session on January 3, 
1952. Candidates are requested to make application 
on forms available at all Chilean consulates and diplo- 
matic missions in the United States and to return 
them to the consulates or missions before November 
15. The applications will be sent to the university’s 
Departmento de Estudios Generales for consideration. 
Notification of selection will be made by that depart- 
ment directly to the recipients. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


TuE National Education Association has announced 
that American Education Week will be celebrated 
throughout the country, November 11-17. The or- 


Notes and News 
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ganizations sponsoring the celebration are the NEA, 
the American Legion, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the Office of Education, FSA. 

The general theme for this 31st observance is 
“United for Freedom.” 
day, beginning Sunday, November 11, are: Our Faith 
in God, Schools and Defense, Schools Keep Us Free, 
Edueation for the Long Pull, Teaching the Funda- 
mentals, Urgent School Needs, and Home-School- 
Community. 

In planning American Education Week it is urged 
that committees be organized to do the planning and 
Open house should be arranged, 


The topies suggested for each 


to solicit suggestions. 
and all departments and pupils should be given an 
opportunity to participate in various ways. The in- 
terest of the entire community should be aroused and 
its sponsorship secured through a representative com- 
mittee. The NEA has prepared special materials to 
assist committees in developing their plans. These 
include a manual, posters, radio recordings and seripts, 
movie trailer, newspaper mats, and leaflets. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 15: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Admiral Alvin Duke Chandler, formerly head of the 
Logistics Planning Division, U. S. Navy, assumed new 
duties, October 11, as president, College of William 
and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), succeeding John 
Edwin Pomfret, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHoOoL AND Society, September 29. Nelson Mar- 
shall, dean of the college, has resigned. Dr. Pomfret 
has been appointed director of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino (Calif.), 
succeeding John Ewart Wallace Sterling, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Stanford University was re- 
ported in these columns, November 27, 1948. The 
post has been vacant since Dr. Sterling resigned. 


Donald W. Gilbert, provost, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), has been named vice-president in charge of 
development. In his new office, the establishment of 
which is the first major step in administration taken 
by Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet, whose appointment to 


| the presidency was reported in ScHoon anp Socrery, 


November 4, 1950, Dr. Gilbert will work closely with 
the faculties, trustees, and alumni to direct new funds 
toward the university’s support. 


Clyde M. Huber, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of Wilson Teachers College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, 


September 10, 1949, has been named dean of instrue- 
tion, New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), 
succeeding E. DeAlton Partridge, whose appointment 
to the presidency of the college was reported in these 
columns, June 23. Keith W. Atkinson has succeeded 
Arthur M. Seybold as associate professor of education 
and director of the College High School, and Edward 
J. Ambry has been appointed to an assistant profes- 
sorship in the department of integration and will 
direct activities in the New Jersey State School of 
Conservation (Branchville). 


Mrs. Phil E. Chappell has been appointed dean of 
women, McMurry College (Abilene, Tex.). Other ap- 
pointments include: director of physical education for 
women, Mary Lee Rabke; heads of departments, John 
Roy Hilliard (biology) and Andrew C. Rockover 
(business administration); and chairman of the de- 
partment of art, James McCollough. 


Helen I. Palmer assumed new duties, September 1, 
as director of admissions, Hillyer College (Hartford, 
Conn.). 


Nansie A. Blackie, formerly associate study secre- 
tary, Student Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland, has been appointed adviser for religious 
affairs, Barnard College, Columbia University. Mrs. 
Blackie, whose home is in Edinburgh (Scotland), ar- 
rived in the United States in September on a Ful- 
bright Travel grant. 


Elsie Ruth Junker has assumed new duties as director 
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of religious activities and professor of sociology and 
philosophy, Green Mountain Junior College (Poultney, 
Vt.). New professors are Ruth Bunker (French and 
Spanish) and Helen A. Miller (secretarial studies). 


Hensley C. Woodbridge on September 26 succeeded 
Rachel S. Martin as reference librarian, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). Miss Martin’s ap- 
pointment as librarian, Mary Baldwin College (Staun- 
ton, Va.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 8. Charles Z. Hughes has been named order 
librarian to succeed Mrs. Robbie A. Barksdale, now 
serials librarian, and Julia Stewart Killingsworth has 
been appointed circulation librarian. 


John S. Walsh, associate professor of languages, 
the University of New Hampshire, has been appointed 
chairman of the department to serve for a three-year 
term. 


A. L. Murray was recently named chairman of the 
division of teacher education and community service, 
Philander Smith College (Little Rock, Ark.). Other 
new appointments include: heads of departments, 
George Iggers (foreign languages) and C. D. Henry 
(physical education) ; acting head of the department 
of music, Aurelius Whaley; and associate professor 
of physies, Cullin S. Hodge. 


Arnod L. Frizzle, whose appointment as associate 
professor of Romance languages, Drake University 
(Des Moines, Iowa), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 29, 1949, has been named chairman 
of modern languages, Park College (Parkville, Mo.). 


Edward A. Wight, assistant director, Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library, will assume new duties, January 1, 
1952, as professor of librarianship, University of 
California (Berkeley 4). 


New members of the staff who assumed duties at the 
opening of the academic year in Mills College (Oak- 
land 13, Calif.) are: professors, Hazel Kraemer (home 
economics) and Reynold Millard Wik (history and 
government); assistant professors, Nedra Carnahan 
(education) and Eleanor Lauer Graham (dance) ; act- 
ing assistant professor of botany and bacteriology, 
Lucille Mason; instructors, Marie Larsen Meyer (sec- 
retarial studies), Leland Smith and Jean Swanson 
(music), and Muriel C. Thorne (home economics) ; 
and lecturers, Wallace Daniel Cathcart (family law), 
Lawrence Hart (English), Erich O. Kraemer (soci- 
ology and economies), Ginette Laborde (French), 
Ruth Waldo Newhall (journalism), and Mary E. 
Sullivan (home economics). Sabbatical leaves of 
absence have been granted to: professors, Glenn 
Hoover (sociology and economics), William M. In- 
gram (biological sciences), and Darius Milhaud (mu- 
sic); associate professors, Luis Monguio (Romance 
languages) and Shirley Wimmer (dance) ; assistant 
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professor of art, Sidney Kaplan; and lecturer jp 
French, Madeleine Milhaud. Associate professoy; 
who have returned from leaves of absence are: Rich. 
ard Wistar (chemistry), Evaline Uhl Wright (speech 
and drama), and Eleanor Sims Boone (biologicg| 
science). Lovisa Wagoner, professor of child devel. 
opment, has retired after 20 years of service. 


Elester C. Shortt, whose appointment as professor 
of education, Westminster College (New Wilmington, 
Pa.), was reported in ScHOoL anp Society, December 
7, 1946, has been named professor of education, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon). 


Vera D. Petersen has been appointed professor of 
elementary education, Wisconsin State College (Mil- 
waukee). 


William W. Brickman, book reviewer.for Scxoo, 
AND Society, has returned to New York University, 
following an extensive tour of Europe (February- 
August) as President’s Research Fellow, Brown Uni- 
versity, during which he made a study of the history 
of international cultural and educational relations in 
the libraries of 12 countries. During his absence he 
was promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
education by the university. He resumed his series 
of reviews, started in 1946, in the number of this 
journal for September 29. 


Richard James Hurley, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of library science, University of 
Michigan, was reported in ScHoot anv Sociery, Sep- 
tember 28, 1946, has been named associate professor 
of library science, the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.). 


Deborah Cannon Partridge, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education, Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), has as- 
sumed new duties as associate professor of education, 
Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.). 


Among new appointments reported by Central 
Michigan College of Education (Mount Pleasant) are 
the following: associate professor of social sciences, 
Bernard N. Meltzer; assistant professors, Lawrence 
J. Smith (education and psychology) and Georgia 
Storzer and Floyd Heydenberg (laboratory schools); 
instructors, Ray Koos (music) and Twyla Jo New- 
house (speech and drama) ; specialist in field services, 
Harold Wilcox; and clinician in speech, Donna 
Jensen. 


Bernard L. Poole, formerly of the staff of Georgia 
Teachers College (Collegeboro), assumed new duties, 
September 17, as associate professor of social studies, 
College of Charleston (S. Car.). 


Dorothy M. McGeoch was recently appointed as- 
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sociate professor of education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College (DeKalb). 


§. Watson Dunn has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship in the University of Wisconsin to give 
courses in advertising theory and practice, copywrit- 
ing and layout, advertising media, and radio adver- 
tising. Marguerite Seager, head of the cataloging 
department, Pasadena (Calif.) Publie Library, has 
been named visiting lecturer for the academic year. 
J, A. Stovel has been appointed visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of economics to teach some of the courses 
usually given by Paul T. Ellsworth and Theodore 
Morgan who are on leave of absence. The courses 
formerly given by the late William Henry Kiekhofer, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 11, are being taught by William V. Wilmot, 
instructor in economics, and Edwin Young, professor 
of economics. Leaves of absence have been granted 
to the following professors: John F. Kienitz (history 
of art), Ragnar Rollefson (physics), William A. 
Sumner (agricultural journalism), and Nathan P. 
Feinsinger (law). George W. Hill, professor of rural 
sociology, has resigned. 


Lawrence K. Loomis has assumed new duties as 
assistant professor of education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Ira J. Gordon, whose appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Kansas State College (Man- 
hattan), was reported in ScHooL anp Society, 
November 27, 1948, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Maryland. 


Robert G. Hamilton has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Kent (Ohio) State University. 


Thomas J. Molnar was recently appointed assistant 
professor of French and Spanish, Pacific University 
(Forest Grove, Ore.). 


Leola Turner, formerly assistant professor of voice, 
Jordan College of Music (Indianapolis), has assumed 
new duties as assistant professor of voice, Univer- 
sity of Redlands (Calif.). Duane Crossley has been 
named visiting assistant professor of voice; John B. 
Goodman, assistant professor of biology; and instrue- 
tors, John V. Kline (physics), Joseph Russell Royce 
(psychology), and Pauline B. Deuel (Spanish). 


Taimi Ranta, formerly instructor in education, Du- 
luth Branch, the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed assistant professor of education in charge 
of the elementary-education program, Hamline Uni- 
versity (Saint Paul 4, Minn.). 


Rudolph Kayser has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Brandeis University (Waltham 
54, Mass.). Mitchell Siporin has been named artist- 
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in-residence, and Louis Kronenberger, visiting lecturer 
in the dramatic arts. Other lecturers who will serve 
during the academic year are: Irving Fineman, novel- 
ist, playright, and literary critic, lecturer in humani- 
ties; and Harold Shapero, composer, lecturer on 
music. 


John Horne and Robert C. Livingston have been ap- 
pointed to assistant professorships in art and physical 
education, respectively, Oregon College of Education 
(Monmouth). 


Robert Gerald Marshall has assumed new duties as 
assistant professor of Romance languages, Wells Col- 
lege (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.). New instructors 
are: Elizabeth Ann Blommers (chemistry), Christiane 
Vigouroux (Romance languages), Glen QO. Allen 
(English), and John P. Green (history and govern- 
ment). 


Elizabeth R. Hosmer has succeeded Sinnia Billups 
as assistant professor of English, Hope College ( Hol- 
land, Mich.). Dr. Billups has accepted a post in the 
department of English, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege (Aberdeen, 8. Dak.). 


Nicholas J. Gerold, formerly assistant professor of 
biology, Cornell University, has assumed new duties 
as assistant professor of biology, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.). Luitpold Wallach, as visiting as- 
sistant professor of Latin, will teach courses usually 
given by John R. Mattingly, professor of Latin, who 
is on a faculty-fellowship leave of absence. New in- 
structors include: James M. Wood (English and 
public speaking), Charles J. Standish (mathematics), 
M. Loren Bullock (physics), and Robert L. Murray 
who will give courses in Greek formerly taught by the 
late Donald Blythe Durham, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, October 6. 


Henry Alger DeWind, formerly a member of the 
staff of the University of Cincinnati, has assumed new 
duties as assistant professor of history, Olivet ( Mich.) 


College. 


Meir Ben-Horin, formerly acting executive secretary 
and field director for Western Europe of Jewish Cul- 
tural Reconstruction, Inc., has been appointed to the 
staff of Hebrew Teachers College (Roxbury 21, 
Mass.). 


Irene Grunberg and Robert B. Anderson have been 
appointed to instructorships in Pennsylvania College 
for Women (Pittsburgh), Mrs. Grunberg in German 
and French; Mr. Anderson in voice. 


Milton Wineberg and John M. Wagner have been ap- 
pointed instructors in English, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), to serve during the leaves 
of absence granted to Howard P. Vincent, chairman 
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of the department, and Robert W. Frank, assistant 
professor of English. 


Newly appointed instructors in the College of 
Wooster (Ohio) include: Howard M. Mickens (mu- 
sic), Robert Merrill Crowell (biology), Mary Pat 
O’Kelley and William H. Gass (philosophy), William 
U. Walton (physics), Robert L. Schraudt (eco- 
nomies), Ernest Q. Campbell and Philip H. Person, 
Jr. (sociology), Victor J. Klopp (German), Helen 
Kaslo (history), Barry Neil Floyd (geography), and 
Howard Becknell (speech). 


The following are new masters in St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N. H.): James L. Allison and Frank K. 
Perkins, Jr. (English), Alexander Flash and John 
L. Sanborn (mathematics), the Reverend Otho S. 
Hoofnagle and the Reverend Robert L. Zell (sacred 
studies), and Marshall G. Pratt (mathematics and 
English). 


W. Ray Smittle, professor of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), has been granted sabbatical leave 
of absence to serve as a member of a 13-man educa- 
tional mission to Japan, the group known as the 
Institute for Educational Leadership. 


The third-annual Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in 
Librarianship were given at the University of Illinois, 
October 18-19, by John Carter, managing director, 
Seribner’s, London; Carl Weber, Roberts Professor 
of English Literature, Colby College (Waterville, 
Maine) ; and Gordon N. Ray, head of the department 
of English in the university. 


The Reverend Lorenzo D’Agostino, S.S.E., dean of 
men and professor of sociology, St. Michael’s College 
(Winooski Park, Vt.), has succeeded the Reverend 
Maurice Bouffard, S.S.E., as director of the Burling- 
ton Diocesan Council of Catholic Nurses. Father 
Bouffard has been appointed to a pastorate in Green- 
field Park, Quebec. 


Susan B. Riley, professor of English, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), has 
been elected president, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, to succeed Althea Kratz Hottel. 


The Radio Council of the Chicago Publie Schools 
has been increased in membership because of its ex- 
panding radio and television activities. The new 
members are: Reginald King, program director; 
Irwin Knehans, director of film-television activities; 
William Bromfield, head of the production division; 
Helen Swanson, in the department of music; Eleonor 
Podkrivacky, director of foreign-language programs; 
and Jack Piller and Milton Cohen, members of the 
writing staff. 
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Recent Deaths 


Walter Irving Griffith, associate professor of visua] 
instruction, Iowa State College (Ames), died, Sep- 
tember 28, according to a report received by Scuooy, 
AND Society, October 9. Mr. Griffith, who was sey. 
enty-three years old at the time of his death, had 
served as teacher (1899-1911) in rural schools jp 
Iowa; principal (1911-17), Waverly (Iowa) High 
School; principal (1917-19), Benton High School, St, 
Joseph (Mo.); and in Iowa State College as associate 
professor of visual instruction (since 1925-46) and 
educational director (since 1946), radio station WOI, 


Louis Blackmer Puffer, professor of civil engineer. 
ing, the University of Vermont, died of a heart attack, 
October 11, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Puffer 
had served as instructor in mathematics and surveying 
(1909-20), Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), and in the university as assistant professor 
of civil engineering (1921-23), associate professor 
(1923-33), and professor (since 1933). 


Nelson Vance Russell, president, Carroll College 
(Waukesha, Wis.), died of a heart attack, October 12, 
at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Russell had served 
as teacher of history (1919-20), Wyandotte ( Mich.) 
High School; instructor in history (1921-25), Uni- 
versity of Michigan; instructor in history (1925-26) 
and assistant professor (1926-29), University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) ; professor of history and chair- 
man of the department (1929-35), Coe College (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa) ; organizer (1935) and first chief (1935- 
38), division of reference, National Archives; pro- 
fessor of American history and chairman of the de- 
partment of history and government (1938-46), 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) ; and president 
(sinee 1946), Carroll College. 


Leslie Méras, a member of the staff of Spanish and 
French, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College, died, Octo- 
ber 12. Prior to joining the staff of the college in 
1945, Mrs. Méras had taught in high schools in New 
York, Brooklyn College, the University of Western 
Ontario, and Robinson Seminary (Exeter, N. H.). 
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AMBLER, CHARLES H. A History of Education in 

West Virginia from Early Colonial Times to 1949. 
Pp. viii+ 1,010. Standard Printing and Publishing 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. 1951. $7.50. 
The author has undertaken to rescue the history of educa- 
tion in West Virginia from “ignorance which is the most 
harmful.” The present study deals primarily with the ori- 
gin, organizaticn, and administration of institutions and 
systems ‘with only incidental mention of methods and 
philosophies.” 











